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Conference Keynote 


T Is commonplace to stress the natural physical assets of America and it has also 
become commonplace to stress the enormous human energy and resourcefulness 
that has made possible the exploitation of our physical resources. But there is 
one resource that has been too little exploited and indeed almost forgotten. That re- 
source is our democratic spirit. With all the surface bitterness that runs through our 
life, this democratic spirit unites us all. There is a jaunty good nature—a camaraderie 
—that is imbedded in the nature of all of us, from taxicab driver to investment banker. 
For though we forget it from time to time, the outstanding genius of this country is 
that we have liquidated the caste system which underlies the social fabric of all Europe 
and Asia. That this is no wishful thinking, no mere theoretical ideal, no bombastic 
Fourth of July rhetoric, is proven by the observations of open-minded unprejudiced 
observers who have come closely in touch with our industrial as well as our social life. 


Democratic Spirit Real 


Such men as Dubreuil, the French labor executive and student, who came to this 
country a few years ago and lived closely within our industrial system, have testified to 
their amazement at our lack of a caste spirit. They had thought that the claim that 
we had no caste spirit in America was merely a political pretension and an aspiration. 
But they found imbedded in the spirit of industrial worker and industrial executive 
among whom they lived in this country this profound difference in social attitude from 
the European and Asiatic attitude. 

I have said that Europeans have been amazed at the comparatively democratic spirit 
existing here between executives and men. Well, there is not always enough of this 
spirit. Too often the autocratic, dictatorial attitude has prevailed. 

I could give you instance after instance of foremen and lower executives who had 
to be displaced for lack of this spirit,—men who were technically competent. I know 
of more important executives who have been displaced because though technically 
excellent production men they insisted upon being stiff martinets instead of democratic 
leaders. 


Good Nature in Business 


What executives must do is not to keep their good nature, their natural American 
humanitarian spirit, in an air-tight compartment for their social life only, but must 
carry it over into their industrial activity. It must be interwoven into the fabric of their 
industrial relations programs. 














Many have stressed the necessity on the part of executives who lead these programs, 
of scrapping any economic prejudices that they may have and bringing into the 
program rather this social, humane good nature with which they approach their other 
activities. Whether you are an executive handling a training school of workmen, lead- 
ing a foremen’s course, contacting with a union committee, training apprentices or 
skilled workmen, discussing job difficulties with an awkward or difficult workman, 
this is the sort of spirit that should guide your attitude. 

I hope no executive here will get the idea that this policy of democratic understand- 
ing is some impractical ideal advanced by gushy social workers. A diplomatic, demo- 
cratic attitude on the part of an executive has become a real business asset. An indus- 
trial executive just can’t afford to be without it if he is going to be a success in the 
position that he occupies. 

In industry the democratic non-class attitude pays. It is good business. 


SaM A. LEWISOHN. 





In Meeting Demands of Workers a Fore- 





man Problem Has Developed. He Must 
be Reinstated as Management’s First Line 
Representative With a Set Relation to 
Workers, Union Representatives, and Per- 
sonnel Men. 


Give Foremen 


A Chance 


HE relations between foremen and 
workers are affected by the type of 
company organization in which they 
occur. They will be discussed in three 
kinds of organizational setting: 1. line 
organization; 2. staff and line organiza- 
tion; and 3. staff and line organization 
dealing with an outside union. These rep- 
resent an historical development, although 
today there may be found many concerns 
which function under any one of these 
systems. 


When Foreman Was Boss 


Line organization characterized indus- 
try during the last part of the 19th cen- 
tury and was noted for its rigidity of con- 
trol. Authority was delegated down the 
line and the foreman in his department 
was in charge of all management func- 
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tions. He was not only responsible for 
quantity and quality of production, but he 
handled all labor relations as well. He 
hired men, assumed responsibility for their 
training, wage payment, promotion, lay- 
off and discharge. He was the “key-man” 
of industry. 

It was characteristic of this kind of 
Organization that there was only one 
formal avenue of communication between 
management and workers. All orders 
came down from the top and reports and 
information, as well as complaints, were 
expected to circulate up along the same 
channel. This placed the foreman in com- 
plete authority over his subordinates. He 
was the “‘boss”’. 

The worker was in a terminal position. 
All lines of activity which were set in 
motion from the top ended with him. 




















There was little or no opportunity for 
him to initiate action and all his satisfac- 
tions depended largely on the foreman’s 
personality and the foreman’s relation to 
top management. 


Relations Extreme 


For it is a commonplace of social 
organization that in an unmodified hier- 
archical system of the line type, all rela- 
tionships at the lower level of the social 
system tend to reflect the attitude of the 
top. So relationships between foreman 
and workers tended toward two extremes. 
On one hand there were many instances 
of great personal loyalty and devotion; on 
the other, especially with the introduction 
of cheap foreign labor, there appeared a 
widening gap of antagonism and misun- 
derstanding. 

When the worker registered a com- 
plaint, he depended on the foreman for a 
satisfactory hearing. If the foreman ig- 
nored the complaint there was practically 
no other way in which the worker could 
make himself heard. Even if he was able 
to reach the Superintendent, the latter, 
for the sake of morale and discipline, of- 
ten had to support his foreman. 

This resulted in a marked tendency on 
the part of the workers to feel themselves 
in the opposite camp from management 
and to protect their interests even at the 
expense of the company. The following 
is a typical case: 


A Dinner Pail of Scrap 


A manufacturing company was faced 
with an excessive amount of defective 
material. At first the foreman tried to 
remedy the situation by firing anyone who 
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was found to be responsible for spoiled 
work. This added to an already excessive 
labor turnover and increased cost without 
materially improving the situation. Man- 
agement then decided to charge each 
worker for the defective work for which 
he was responsible. The cost of scrap was 
to be taken out of the man’s pay in weekly 
installments. Usually this happened only 
once. For, once a worker had been penal- 
ized, he protected his earnings by hiding 
defective work. 

It is a legend in this particular firm that 
at one time guards stopped the men as 
they were leaving the plant and subjected 
each one to a search. As lines were 
formed, and as soon as the workers real- 
ized what was happening, they rid their 
dinner pails and their pockets of any in- 
criminating evidence. The next day a large 
packing case was filled with defective 
parts that were picked up in the yard. 
This episode opened management's eyes 
and also helped to account for the large 
annual inventory loss that the company 
had been sustaining. 

The weaknesses of line organization be- 
came particularly marked with large scale 
production. With the introduction of au- . 
tomatic machines and assembly lines the 
bulk of labor was semi-skilled and un- 
skilled men and women. These were 
doubly handicapped, first by the lack of 
facilities for voicing their grievances and 
secondly, by an inability to express them- 
selves. This led to much labor unrest. 
There were also managerial difficulties. 

So, as companies grew in size and com- 
plexity, line organization became un- 
wieldy. There was a lack of co-ordination 
between different functions, and major 





executives, as well as department heads, 
were unable to obtain the information on 
which general business policies and their 
sound administration depended. The 
second kind of organization—staff and 
line—was devised to meet these difficul- 
ties. 


Staff Man Intervenes 


In strategic positions of company organ- 
ization, staff members were placed to act 
in an “advisory” capacity to line super- 
visors. This is the essence of line and staff 
organization and implies a functionaliza- 
tion of the foreman’s duties. He was still 
held responsible for the satisfactory oper- 
ation of his department, but in the dis- 
charge of his duties he had to co-ordinate 
his activities with the efforts of such staff 
specialists as: cost accountants, production 
men, time and motion study men, in- 
spectors, the safety engineer, the employ- 
ment manager, and the supervisor of in- 
dustrial relations. Complete analysis of 
this kind of organizational set-up would 
call for a study of all these complicating 
relationships. In the following, I shall 
limit myself to the foreman’s relation to 
the industrial relations supervisor. 

Line and staff organization immediate- 
ly provided another avenue of communi- 
cation between the workers and manage- 
ment. If the worker had a grievance and 
found that he did not get satisfaction 
from his foreman he could register his 
complaint with the industrial relations de- 
partment. The following routine problem 
shows how the industrial relations super- 
visor entered the picture. 
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Rigid Budget Grievance Adjusted 


A punch press operator working on in- 
centive, found that his machine needed to 
be repaired. There was no serious defect, 
but instead of being able to run off a 
large quantity of work without interrup- 
tions, he found that periodically the die 
had to be re-adjusted in order to turn out 
perfect work. This cut down his earning 
capacity, so he complained to the line- 
man who, in turn, notified the foreman. 

It so happened this particular week that 
the foreman’s machine maintenance ac- 
count was running into the red. For this 
reason he felt unable to make immediate 
repairs and merely instructed the worker 
to be more careful. By exercising greater 
care, the worker could, in fact, make the 
old machine do, but only with a decrease 
of production. Instead of making 125%, 
he made only 100%. This was perfectly 
satisfactory to the foreman whose duty 
it was to keep the machines 100% efh- 
cient. But it was not satisfactory to the 
worker who was accustomed to earn 
125%. 

At first the worker was a little more 
careful; then he tried to make up his lost 
production and turned out an excessive 
amount of scrap. This expenditure in- 
creased the foreman’s defective material 
account and he relieved his annoyance by 
“bawling out’’ the worker. Several days 
later he fired him. The aggrieved worker 
brought his case to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department. The supervisor of in- 
dustrial relations investigated the case 
and found work for the man in another 
department. Then, budget or no budget, 
he advised the foreman to make such 
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adjustments as to prevent this type of 
difficulty. 

One could cite numerous cases of this 
kind where there is an inherent conflict 
between the short-run point of view of 
cost and the long-run point of view of 
preventive management. In situations of 
this sort, the foreman is in an equivocal 
position which is a constant threat to his 
prestige. He is subjected to two lines of 
control which at times are difficult to 
harmonize and which result in an appar- 
ent division of authority. 

On one hand, the foreman’s efficiency 
is constantly checked in terms of line 
authority and budget control. On the 
other hand, management, interested in 
promoting satisfactory labor relations 
through such staff activities as industrial 
relations, employment management and 
safety engineering, tests the foreman’s 
quality as a leader of men. 


Long and Short Run Viewpoints 


Cost control is a daily routine and 
therefore, the foreman tends to stress this 
short run and technical side of his work. 
When he does look upon his depart- 
mental activities from the long-run point 
of view of ‘‘preventive management’’, ed- 
ucation, and labor relations, he instantly 
comes up against the limits of his weekly 
budget and production demands. But 
when the workers complain and when 
staff members are brought into the pic- 
ture, problems are solved in terms of 
long-run considerations. 

Unfortunately the foreman, having 
been unable to solve the problem himself, 
has by this time lost considerable prestige. 
Many unthinking foremen develop the 
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attitude that the supervisor of industrial 
relations is actually in charge of labor 
relations. They say in effect, “It is up to 
the industrial relations department to take 
care of all labor problems’. Having 
reached this conclusion, they feel released 
from the responsibility of handling em- 
ployee grievances. 

As a result, in some companies, the in- 
dustrial relations department gradually 
becomes a clearing house for labor rela- 
tions problems. The supervisor of indus- 
trial relations, as well as the employment 
manager, instead of acting in a purely 
advisory capacity, indirectly exercise more 
and more administrative control. This 
tended to blur their natural function. In- 
stead of furnishing information and aid- 
ing in the co-ordination and interpreta- 
tion of management policy, they become 
more and more involved in the settlement 
of small daily problems. 


W hen Union Comes on Scene 


When an outside union enters the pic- 
ture, the worker is not only provided with 
other avenues of communication to man- 
agement, but is also furnished a repre- 
sentative present in the shop whose func- 
tion is to protect his interest. 

The presence of the union representa- 
tive accentuates the difference between 
production and labor problems. The pro- 
cedure of handling routine problems such 
as the allocation of work, supply of ma- 
terials, functioning of machines, tools 
and fixtures, etc., continues to remain pri- 
marily a line function and is settled be- 
tween the worker, line-man and foreman. 

But every routine problem has its hu- 
man implications and contains the germ 





















of a grievance. The foreman may attempt 
to settle any so-called grievance on the 
spot or ask for time to investigate condi- 
tions. According to the nature of the 
problem he may promise to give an an- 
swer within 6, 12 or 24 hours. But, he 
may be unable to give a satisfactory an- 
swer or find it convenient to “‘forget’’ the 
problem and hope that it will solve itself. 
In that case a dissatisfied worker will go 
to the union representative who then goes 
to the supervisor of industrial relations 
and registers a complaint. 

The industrial relations supervisor in- 
vestigates, and acts as a mediator in at- 
tempting to bring about a settlement. If 
this proves unsatisfactory to the worker 
and his representative, the latter may re- 
port the case to the business agent or 
president of the union. These officials 
then use their judgment and take the case 
up with management through the indus- 
trial relations department or directly, or 
perhaps decide that it should be dropped. 

The following case describes an attempt 
to bring back work which management 
had sent outside. It offers an excellent op- 
portunity to trace the complexity of rela- 
tionships involved and their effects on the 
relationship between foreman and worker. 


A Case Study 


In designing a new product, a manu- 
facturing engineer compared inside and 
outside cost on a certain item and finding 
that part (x) could be purchased more 
cheaply from an outside supplier, marked 
the blue print, “Buy outside”. To the 
workers in the company’s punch press de- 
partment this meant the loss of an order 
for about 400,000 pieces per year, and in 
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conjunction with some other similar 
losses, would result in lay-offs. Some of 
the workers in handling blue prints no- 
ticed what kinds of work were to be sent 
outside and complained. 

They protested that instead of their be- 
ing laid off, efforts should be made to 
bring back some of the items that were 
to be sent outside. They first brought the 
matter to the attention of the foreman, 
who promised to consult the superinten- 
dent of the feeder section. The question 
was discussed from a cost angle. The out- 
side supplier could furnish the item at 7 
cents per piece, while the inside factory 
cost was 10 cents per piece. It was decided 
that under these circumstances the work 
could not be brought back. 

The workers were not satisfied with 
this decision and urged their representa- 
tive to follow up the question. The repre- 
sentative interviewed the foreman and 
received the same answer. He then talked 
to the supervisor of industrial relations 
and argued that his section should be 
given an opportunity to review work sent 
outside and see what could be done to 


bring it back. 


Personnel Man Aids Solution 


The industrial relations supervisor inves- 
tigated the problem by interviewing the 
various department heads concerned. He 
also arranged a meeting between the union 
representative, the president of the union, 
the division superintendent, department 
foreman, and the supervisor of time and 
motion study. In the course of discussion, 
the time study man suggested that possibly 
the increased cost in manufacturing part 
(x) was the result of a “loose” time 




















study. The union representative volun- 
teered to talk to the workers in his section 
and see whether he could secure their co- 
operation in making another time study. 
This was done, with the result that inside 
factory cost on part (x) was reduced to 
714 cents per piece. 

The president of the union brought the 
whole question of sending work outside 
to the attention of the works manager. 
This action resulted not only in the re- 
taining of this work but in the setting up 
of a definite procedure to review all work 
to be sent outside, in order to make a 
co-operative effort to bring down exces- 
sive factory cost, permit work to remain 
in the plant and increase the opportunity 
for employment. Though this result was 
satisfactory, where did it leave the fore- 
man? 


Co-operation Through Education 


Another case has reference to the prob- 
lem of defective work. One company, 
manufacturing a style product for the con- 
sumers’ market, experienced difficulties in 
keeping down the number of “seconds”. 
It was finally decided to handle this situ- 
ation as an industrial relations problem 
and to inaugurate an extensive educa- 
tional campaign with the aim of promoting 
co-operation between management, work- 
ers, and the union. 

General, divisional, and sectional meet- 
ings were held and a system of com- 
mittees set up, to work out and put into 
practice a unified plan of attack. The cam- 
paign met with popular response and 
produced satisfactory results. But the fore- 
man was at times placed in a difficult 
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position. The procedure adopted in sec- 
tion meetings was to focus attention on 
those stages of the production process at 
which an excessive quantity of defective 
work appeared. All parties concerned met 
together and discussed from all angles the 
lay-out of this particular job or jobs. It 
was found that many conditions could 
be blamed for the defective work: care- 
lessness on the part of the workers, old 
and worn machines, jigs and fixtures that 
were out of line, insufficient instruction 
to operators, unsatisfactory handling of 
sub-assembly material between stations, 
and inadequate co-operation between 
feeder and assembly sections. 


Showing Up the Foreman 


In the course of such meetings, union 
representatives frequently delighted in 
“showing up the foreman” by pointing 
out that some particular condition had 
been called to the foreman’s attention be- 
fore but that he had taken no action. 

What was the result of this type of ac- 
tivity on the relationship between the fore- 
man and the workers? No matter how 
beneficial the end result, in each case the 
workers were left with the impression that 
not the foreman, but union officials and 
the “front office” were to be credited with 
satisfactory accomplishment. They tended 
to identify the foreman with routine pro- 
duction problems only and came to feel 
that complaints and personnel difficulties 
could best be handled through other chan- 
nels. 

Many foremen resent their lack of au- 
thority in handling broad labor relations 
problems. They feel that they are left in 





the intolerable position of retaining all 
their former responsibility while having 
less and less of their former authority. 
Typical expressions of their discourage- 
ment are: ‘We are nothing any more. If 
we don’t get licked by the representative, 
we get hauled to the office and get licked 
there. What's the use? We might just as 
well sit down and say, ‘Sure’, to every- 
thing they say.” A slight variation of the 
same attitude is: ‘““We are being kicked 
around by everybody, the union represent- 
atives and by management. We are noth- 
ing but errand boys getting information 
and handing in reports. We are the goats 
of every new experiment.” 

Timid foremen feel particularly help- 
less in their predicament. When they find 
themselves in “hot water’ they hesitate to 
go to the general foreman or the division 
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superintendent for fear of giving the im- 
pression that they are unable to handle 
their job. 


Foreman to Be Reinstated 


Such situations illustrate very well the 
complexity of the problems which con- 
front management when dealing with 
foreman-worker relationships. In meeting 
the demands of the workers, management 
has created new problems for the fore- 
man, the solution of which is one of the 
next important steps to be taken. Leading 
executives are fully aware of this and are 
seeking for measures which will enable 
the foreman to re-assume his essential 
function as first line representative of man- 
agement, but with new relationships also 
to the industrial relations department and 
the workers’ organization. 














While an Unemployed Man Is Not Respon- 
sible for Locating a Job, He Must Accept 


Suitable Work When It is Offered to Him. 


Determinin g A 


Suitable Job 


able job is available he must accept 

employment or else be adjudged 
neither involuntarily nor genuinely unem- 
ployed. If he refuses he will be deprived 
of benefit rights in order that unemploy- 
ment compensation funds may be con- 
served and used exclusively for the purpose 
for which they have been accumulated. 
But he is also protected against the threat 
of the withholding of benefits being used 
as a club to force him to accept employ- 
ment conditions clearly inimical to his 
interest and welfare. 

There is nothing in the unemployment 
compensation laws that renders the 
worker primarily responsible for finding 
work for himself and his benefits may not 
be withheld if he fails to do so. Locating 
the job is the responsibility of a greatly 
expended employment service which is an 


I A WORKER is unemployed and a suit- 
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integral part of the unemployment com- 
pensation system. 

In the early Twenties Great Britain did 
attempt to shift the burden for looking 
for work to the unemployed worker. The 
British Unemployment Insurance Act was 
amended to provide that a worker be dis- 
qualified for receipt of benefits unless he 
was ‘genuinely seeking work and unable 
to obtain suitable employment.” Dissatis- 
faction with the operation of this provi- 
sion soon became quite general. 

Employers complained that they were 
the victims of constant visits of workers 
who wanted signature on cards indicating 
they had applied for work. Claimants who 
had appeared before Courts of Referees 
complained of being harassed by cross- 
examination regarding their activities in 
searching for work. Employment exchange 
managers complained that workers were 
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being forced to use other methods of find- 
ing work than the exchanges, which im- 
plied that the exchanges were unable to 
cope with the situation. In 1929, a Parli- 
amentary Committee recommended that 
this provision be repealed, and it was 
abolished early in 1930. 

While an unemployed worker is not 
responsible for locating a job, he is respon- 
sible for accepting suitable work when it 
is offered to him; only then if he refuses 
may penalties be invoked. 


How Suitable Job Selected 


An unemployed worker in order to 
make a claim for benefits must present 
himself at a state office. Then in order 
that he may be properly classified with 
relation to job opportunities, an inter- 
viewer will secure such information as the 
applicant’s age, color, sex, occupation, 
and the industries in which he has had 
experience. Sooner or later the applicant 
will be referred to a job which in the 
placement officer’s opinion constitutes 
suitable employment. The worker will 
then go to the employment office of the 
employing establishment and if the em- 
ployment manager decides that his quali- 
fications are satisfactory the worker will 
report for work as instructed. 

If a worker refuses a job which the 
placement officer regards as suitable in 
accordance with the law, he will refer the 
case to the unemployment compensation 
deputy with a recommendation that the 
penalties for refusal to accept employ- 
ment be invoked against the worker who 
is a benefit claimant. It is then up to the 
deputy to decide whether or not the work- 
er’s benefit rights shall be cancelled or 


postponed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the State unemployment compen- 
sation law. The deputy is obliged to weigh 
the evidence carefully for the mere fact 
that a case has reached him for decision 
is generally prima facie evidence that there 
are reasonable grounds for dispute. 

In most cases it is not unreasonable to 
assume the worker desires a job. To be 
eligible for benefits he must have been 
employed in the past, and in all except 
one State he must have lost employment 
involuntarily. Presumptive evidence is in 
his favor. However, the employment serv- 
ice is dependent for its existence upon the 
good will and confidence of employers, 
and may be expected to accept some re- 
sponsibility for making the preliminary 
selection of jobs to be filled in accordance 
to the worker’s past experience and quali- 
fications. 

If the unemployment compensation 
deputy arrives at a final decision which is 
unsatisfactory to the claimant the latter 
may carry the case to an appeals tribunal 
and the deputy’s decision may be reversed. 
The deputy in order to avoid a reputation 
for deciding wrongly will not dismiss his 
responsibilities lightly. 


Individual Factors in Suitability 


Many of the factors which are to be 
considered in determining the suitability 
of a particular job are stated only in 
broad general terms. Not infrequently the 
consideration of one implies a contempla- 
tion of all others. For the purposes of 
discussion I have divided the factors into 
two groups. 

The factors in one group are primarily 
concerned with the personal conditions 














of the worker in relation to the job op- 
portunity. The decisions resulting from a 
consideration of these factors will have 
only limited applicability in relation to 
each individual. In this group of factors 
are the degree of risk to health, safety, 
and morals, the physical fitness and prior 
training of the individual, his experience 
and prior earnings, length of unemploy- 
ment, prospects of securing local work, 
and distance of available work. 

The degree of risk to health involved 
in any job will depend among other things 
on the personal state of the individual. 
What might jeopardize the health of one 
person might not entail any danger to the 
health of another. Or what might be per- 
fectly suitable for a person at one time 
might be wholly unsuitable at another, 
because of the onset of old age, the de- 
velopment of an infirmity, etc., even 
though the worker may be able to engage 
in certain types of work. 

The question of safety may be either 
a general condition of an industry or it 
may be related to the peculiar qualities or 
the degree of skill of the individual. In 
construction work an individual may be 
entirely competent as a ground worker 
and suffer from vertigo as soon as he at- 
tempts to work at higher levels. A man 
might be very dexterous in performing 
assembly line work and wholly unsuited 
for working at a cutting machine. 


Barmaid’s Job Not for W.C.T.U. Leader 
The problem of the degree of risk in- 


volved to morals will occur in connection 
with matters of age, sex, and personal 
convictions. The problem is not likely to 
arise frequently and should not cause any 
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considerable trouble. One would hardly 
expect a W.C.T.U. leader to be urged, or 
being urged, forced to accept, a job as a 
barmaid at the pain of losing right to 
benefits. 

The question of physical fitness, prior 
training, and experience is not so likely 
to arise in connection with jobs offered in 
the same occupation in which the worker 
has been previously employed. These fac- 
tors may become important, however, 
when the job offered is in a different oc- 
cupation from the one to which the 
worker is accustomed. If the worker has 
lost employment in a declining industry 
and is offered employment in a new field 
in which some of his acquired skill and 
experience may be used to advantage the 
offer of such employment will in most 
cases be regarded as suitable not only by 
the placement officer but by the worker 
as well. 


Change of Occupation 


In most cases, however, the worker has 
more at stake in transferring to a new 
occupation than when he is merely trans- 
ferring from one employer to another. 
For example, the loss of a worker's pros- 
pects for finding employment in his usual 
occupation may be involved. If acceptance 
of temporary employment in another oc- 
cupation would result in the loss of a 
job opportunity in a worker's usual occu- 
pation, the worker may be justified in re- 
fusing the job. 

Similarly, the worker might be justified 
in refusing to accept a job in another oc- 
cupation that promises to be of reasonably 
long duration if by accepting such a job 
he jeopardizes his opportunities in the 
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future in the field in which he has ac- 
quired his skill. For example, heavy man- 
ual work is unsuitable for a worker who 
customarily operates delicate machinery 
or is engaged in other types of work 
where nicety and precision are at a pre- 
mium. 

The question of the worker’s prior earn- 
ings is not likely to cause any great diffi- 
culty so long as the job offered is in his 
customary occupation. If wages are gen- 
erally declining, wages lower than the 
worker's prior earnings may be offered so 
long as they are not lower than those pre- 
vailing at the time in the community. If 
the job offered is in a different occupation, 
the problem is more difficult. In such 
cases the worker has every reason to in- 
sist that the prospective earnings shall not 
be substantially lower than those which he 
has enjoyed in his usual occupation. 


Length of Unemployment 


The consideration of the length of un- 
employment of the worker is a concept 
which has been borrowed from Great 
Britain. There with extended assistance a 
worker may receive benefits over a period 
of several years so that the length of un- 
employment is sometimes an important 
test of suitability. Since the benefit period 
in case of total unemployment in the 
United States is limited in most cases to 
16 weeks, the length of unemployment is 
not likely to be considered seriously in 
connection with the suitability of employ- 
ment offered to a totally unemployed 
worker. 

The situation is a little different in the 
case of partial unemployment where ben- 
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efit rights continue to accrue at the same 
time benefits are being paid. If full time 
jobs are available there may be some limit 
to the amount of time administrators will 
be willing to permit a worker to refuse 
full time employment as being unsuitable 
without losing benefit rights. 

The prospect of securing local work 
and the distance of available work may 
be more frequently considered than the 
length of unemployment. Sometimes 
plants of a single industry town are per- 
manently closed, leaving the workers in 
the community without any prospects of 
securing local work. In such cases it is not 
unreasonable to ask the unemployed 
worker to accept a job in some other 
community. 

If the worker proposes to remain a part 
of the labor market he will have to even- 
tually seek work elsewhere and if jobs are 
available in neighboring communities the 
reasons for postponing the shift are less 
compelling after the hope of local em- 
ployment has been eliminated. If the job 
Opportunity is at some distant point or 
in another State, the problem is more 
complicated. At present there is no full 
reciprocity among States so that if a 
worker moves across the State line he runs 
the risk of losing his accumulated benefit 
rights. Until this situation changes, work- 
ers may be expected to be extremely cau- 
tious in transferring from one State to 
another. 

Decisions arrived at in determining the 
suitability of the job in most of the cases 
which I have mentioned thus far have to 
do with the conditions of the individual 
and do not provide precedents that may 
be applied to a wide number of cases. 




















Decisions Leading to Precedents 


A consideration of the second group 
of factors will result in decisions that may 
be widely applicable in determining the 
suitability of jobs offered, and will pro- 
vide precedents for future decisions. 

These decisions will be very important 
and very difficult to make fairly. 

The fact that a position is vacant due 
directly to a strike, lockout, or other labor 
dispute will not ordinarily be difficult to 
determine. Such a position the worker 
does not have to accept and his benefit 
rights cannot be questioned if he refuses 
to do so. 

There are other provisions that will 
prove more troublesome. The law pro- 
vides that work shall not be deemed suit- 
able and benefits shall not be denied to 
an otherwise eligible individual for re- 
fusing to accept work if wages, hours, or 
other conditions of work offered are sub- 
stantially less favorable to the individual 
than those prevailing for similar work in 
the locality. This means that wages shall 
not be less than the prevailing wages for 
similar work in the locality. But how are 
prevailing wages to be determined? Are 
they the wages paid by the majority or 
largest number of employers? Suppose we 
answer the question in the affirmative and 
then find that the largest number of em- 
ployers pay lower wages than a few large 
employers who employ a vast majority of 
the workers in the locality. 

Or suppose we say the wages paid to 
the majority or largest number of work- 
ers shall be accepted as the prevailing 
wage. Some workers may be employed 
by small employers who pay substantially 
more than large employers. In case of a 
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lay off in an establishment paying high 
wages, some workers will certainly feel 
that it is unfair that they be forced to 
accept lower wages to avoid sacrificing 
the right to substantial benefits which they 
have acquired as a result of previous high 
earnings. 


Effect of Labor Agreements 


The existence of collective bargaining 
agreements in some establishments and 
not in others will certainly complicate the 
determination of prevailing wages if an 
attempt is made to use either of the two 
standards mentioned above. Some trade 
unions have collective agreements in cities 
although the majority of employing units 
in a given trade located there operate 
open shops. Unemployed union members 
will protest at having to accept employ- 
ment in open shops at a lower rate of 
wages than that provided for by union 
agreement. 

After the prevailing wage has been de- 
termined, there remains the question of 
method of payment. Method of payment 
of wages is frequently regarded by work- 
ers as a very important condition of a job. 
Long strikes involving thousands of work- 
ers have been fought over this issue. Even 
though evidence is provided to show that 
earnings are at least as large under one 
system as another, strong objections will 
be presented against the introduction of 
certain methods of wage payment. For 
example, the substitution of piece rate 
for time rates may be determinedly op- 
posed. 

- What will happen then when a worker 
is offered a job in his accustomed occupa- 
tion the only difference being that a dif- 
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ferent system of wage payment is being 
used? There is strong argument for de- 
ciding such disputes in accordance with 
the normal practice of the trade and the 
locality in which the job is offered. There 
may be some difficulty, however, in de- 
termining what is the normal practice 
when both methods of wage payments 
exist. 

Ideally, the operation of unemployment 
compensation does not have, and should 
not have, any influence on wage policy— 
it should be entirely passive. Before we 
know to what degree the ideal will be 
achieved in practice, we will have to await 
the verdict of experience. 


Jobs in Uncovered Occupations 


Another question is that of requiring 
the worker to accept a job in an uncovered 
occupation, that is, one not covered by the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. There will 
be strong pressure for insisting that an 
unemployed worker accept employment 
for which he is qualified without regard 
to whether or not it is in a covered occu- 
pation. Against this pressure may be posed 
the vigorous opposition of the unemployed 
worker who feels that his accumulated 
benefit rights will be eaten up by time 
spent in uncovered occupations, since the 
period in which prior earnings are credited 
is usually limited to the last two years of 
unemployment. It may be expected that 
similar opposition will be manifested in 
connection with job offers in covered in- 
dustries where the particular establish- 
ment offering the job does not employ 
enough workers to bring it within the 
unemployment compensation system. 
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From the foregoing it may be con- 
cluded that what is a suitable job for an 
unemployed man is likely to be a much 
disputed question during the months 
ahead. The brunt of the controversy will 
be borne by the deputies and appeals 
tribunals. The State commissions, how- 
ever, will be called upon to lay down 
basic principles. Some questions will no 
doubt be referred to State legislatures for 
clarification or change by amendments to 
the law. 

Next month these problems will begin 
to come up when twenty-two States begin 
paying benefits to unemployed workers 
who have been previously employed in in- 
sured industries. Although less than half 
of the States having unemployment com- 
pensation laws pay benefits at this time, 
within these States are found more than 
half the covered labor force of the entire 
country. 


Relevant Citations 


Title IX of the Federal Social Security 
Act specifically provides that ““Compensa- 
tion shall not be denied . . . to any other- 
wise eligible individual for refusing to 
accept new work under any of the follow- 
ing conditions: (A) If the position offered 
is vacant due directly to a strike, lockout, 
or other labor disputes; (B) if the wages, 
hours, or other conditions of work offered 
are substantially less favorable to the in- 
dividual than those prevailing for similar 
work in the locality; (C) if as a condition 
of being employed the individual would 
be required to join a company union or 
to resign from or refrain from joining any 
bona fide labor organization.” 

In the Unemployment Compensation 


















“Draft Bill” which was prepared as a 
model for the use of State legislatures 
wishing guidance in framing unemploy- 
ment compensation acts, this identical 
statement appears with a note that ‘“The 
above paragraph, relating to labor stand- 
ards, is required by section 903 (a) (5) 
of the Social Security Act and the word- 
ing of the entire sentence should not 
be altered in any manner which might 
possibly restrict its operation.” 

The Draft Bill and most State laws 
provide that ‘‘An individual shall be dis- 
qualified for benefits—If the commis- 
sioner finds that he has failed, without 
good cause to apply for available, suitable 
work when so directed by the employment 
office or the commissioner or to accept 
suitable work when offered him, or to re- 
turn to his customary self-employment (if 
any) when so directed by the commis- 
sioner. Such disqualification shall continue 
for the week in which such failure oc- 
curred and not for more than... .weeks 
which immediately follow such week as 
determined by the commissioner according 
to the circumstances in each case.” 

As a test of the suitability of work it is 
further provided that: 

“In determining whether or not any 
work is suitable for an individual, the 
commissioner shall consider the degree of 
tisk involved to his health, safety and 
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morals, his physical fitness and prior train- 
ing, his experience and prior earnings, 
his length of unemployment and _ pros- 
pects for securing local work in his cus- 
tomary occupation, and the distance of the 
available work from his residence.” 

The extreme penalty for refusing to ac- 
cept suitable employment is the perma- 
nent loss of accrued benefit rights. Only 
three laws, those of Hawaii, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin, provide for the permanent loss 
of accrued rights if the worker refuses to . 
accept suitable work when offered. 

To some people the permanent loss of 
benefit rights seems to be too severe a 
penalty for the offense involved. Only 
moderately less severe, however, is the 
penalty provided for in the laws of Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, and Pennsylvania, which consists 
of the loss of all accrued benefit rights 
for the duration of the current spell of 
unemployment. 

Other States provide for a shorter term 
of disqualification and thirty-five States 
provide for some administrative discre- 
tion in order that the penalty may be ad- 
justed within limits to fit each case. 
Twenty-one States provide that the dis- 
qualification shall be for the week in 
which the refusal occurred and 1 to 5 fol- 
lowing weeks as the administrative agency 
may determine. 


Today, a Regular Wage and Security of 
Employment Have Greater Appeal Than 
a Fixed Minimum and the Opportunity 


to Gamble on Additional 


Earnings. 


Wage Methods 
in Retailing 


recognize the advantages of paying 

salespeople: a straight salary. From a 
viewpoint of labor relations, it will be 
found, I think, that incentives necessary 
to a live enterprise in getting efficient per- 
formance from each employee must take 
some form other than wage incentives. 
They must take the form, I think, of 
morale incentives. 

Certainly, there is evidence of a change 
in the attitude of an employee toward his 
job; a change brought about, in part, by 
fear and insecurity experienced during the 
depression. Before this experience, an em- 
ployee seemed willing enough to gamble 
on the amount of his regular income, and 
welcomed an opportunity to increase his 
earnings through commissions and _ bo- 
nuses. But because of recent experiences, 
the employee's sense of values has 
changed. Today, a regular wage and se- 


| BELIEVE retailers must sooner or later 
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curity of employment have greater appeal 
than a fixed minimum and the opportu- 
nity to gamble on additional earnings. 

That job security and a regular income 
are the objectives of the mass of workers 
is borne out both by legislative trends in 
the establishment of minimum wages, and 
by the recent growth of organized labor 
in retailing. Evidence that incentive plans, 
and the quota-bonus method in particular, 
are a retail employee grievance is found 
in current retail labor controversies and 
agreements. 


Two Studies Described 


By far the most comprehensive study 
which has been made of wage payment 
methods in department stores was pub- 
lished in 1930. This study was titled 
“Wage Methods and Selling Costs’. Its 
authors were Anne Bezanson and Miriam 
Hussey of the Wharton School of Finance 


















and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The study was made _ possible 
through the cooperation of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, whose 
members served as laboratory for the au- 
thors. All of the findings of Miss Benzan- 
son and Miss Hussey are as pertinent to- 
day as when published. However, certain 
economic and social developments have 
taken place since 1930 and have brought 
a need for supplementing their study. 

Because of these economic and social 
developments, the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association undertook during the 
past year a supplementary analysis of 
wage methods. It must be said that we 
have by means of the second study en- 
larged upon the first in only one way. 
The earlier study based its conclusions to 
a large extent upon a yardstick of value 
to the employer. We have, in our recent 
analysis, given stress to worker reaction. 

Existing wage methods in retailing can 
be classified into two general types. Re- 
tail employees who sell are paid either 
a straight salary or according to some in- 
centive plan. Since there are three com- 
mon forms of incentive plans, we have, 
in all, four wage methods in general use 
in the retail field. 

Our use of the term “straight salary”, 
the first of the four, needs no clarification. 
We call the remaining three wage meth- 
ods, all of them incentive plans, (1) 
straight commission; (2) salary plus com- 
mission on all sales, and (3) quota-bonus. 


Three Incentive Plans 


The straight commission form of pay- 
ment provides that a definite part of each 
dollar’s worth of merchandise sold be re- 
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turned to the salesperson as salary. This 
plan is based entirely upon sales produc- 
tivity. For example, the salesman in a 
men’s clothing department who sells a 
$50 suit and is paid on the basis of a 5% 
commission earns $2.50 in the sale of the 
suit. This plan usually provides the work- 
ers with a drawing account, that is, a 
weekly advance which is calculated from 
the amount of commissions earned over 
a given past period. The employee re- 
ceives at the end of the period the differ- 
ence between the total commissions earned 
and the amount already advanced through 
the drawing account. If he is advanced 
more than he earns for any period, the 
deficit is usually accumulated until wiped 
out by subsequent commissions earned. 

The second form of incentive wage, 
salary plus commission on all sales, is 
payment of the principal part of a sales- 
person’s earnings in form of fixed salary, 
plus an additional payment of a small 
percentage, usually 14 of 1% or 1%, on 
all sales. Here the fixed salary is based on 
what experience has proven to be an aver- 
age production of all salepeople in a given 
department. The additional bonus, or 
commission on all sales, provides an in- 
centive to sell more merchandise in order 
to increase earnings. 


Quota Bonus System 


The third and final form of incentive 
is the quota-bonus. A quota is arrived at 
by determining the average volume of 
sales made by an individual in a given de- 
partment over a comparatively long 
period of time. We know that in this 
department a certain percentage of oper- 
ating cost can profitably be charged 
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against cost of selling, that is, wages for 
salespeople. Using these two figures, the 
quota for the individual and the selling 
cost percentage of the department, a fixed 
salary is determined. As an incentive, the 
employee is then paid a bonus on all sales 
over and above the quota amount. The 
bonus percentage may be less, as much as, 
or more, than the selling cost percentage 
which has been used in determining the 
fixed salary. 

For example, if a certain salesperson 
is paid a fixed salary of $15.00 per week 
in a department which operates on a 5% 
selling cost, the $15.00 is 5% of the vol- 
ume of sales the employee must produce 
to earn her fixed salary. In this case, the 
salesperson must produce $300. This 
amount, then, is her weekly quota. A 
second person in the same department 
who is paid a weekly salary of $17.00 
must produce $340 in sales each week to 
maintain the 5% selling cost. This amount, 
then, is her weekly quota. Additional sales 
alone will pay a bonus. 

As stated earlier, the bonus may be, in 
the case of the department named, less 
than 5%, exactly 5% or more than 5%, 
depending upon the type of merchandise 
which is being sold. To further illustrate, 
the salesperson paid a $15.00 weekly 
wage must produce first of all $300 in 
sales. If, however, her total sales for the 
week are $400 and if the bonus paid is 
3%, she earns her bonus on the additional 
$100. In this case, she earns a bonus of 
$3.00, giving her a total earning of $18.00 
for the week. 

Having described the four most com- 
mon wage methods, I present some facts 
from our recent study. Of the department 
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stores studied, 41% use the straight salary 
method. Only 5% use the straight com- 
mission method. Approximately 13% use 
the salary plus commission on all sales 
method, and 38% use the quota-bonus 
method. The remaining 3% use combina- 
tions of the four methods and are not 
classifiable. 

Contrast these figures with those pre- 
sented in 1930 by Miss Bezanson and 
Miss Hussey. They found that, then as 
now, 41% of the stores were using straight 
salary; that 4% were using straight com- 
mission; that a much greater number, 
30%, were using salary plus commission 
on all sales, and that only 15% were 
using quota-bonus. At that time a remain- 
ing 10% were using combinations of the 
four methods and were not classifiable. 


Changes in Incentive Systems 


Our comparison indicates two things. 
First, stores which are committed to the 
straight salary method show less inclina- 
tion to experiment. In contrast, stores 
committed to a policy of wage incentives 
seem more ready to experiment. The 
former would seem to have found an 
answer satisfactory to them. The latter 
show less evidence of having found one. 

Note that the major shift indicated is 
a shift within the incentive group. At first 
glance, one might think that an increase 
from 15% to 38% in stores using quota- 
bonus, and a corresponding decrease 
from 30% to 13% in stores using salary 
plus commission on all sales, was an in- 
dication that an answer had been found. 
Unfortunately, it isn’t as simple as all 
that. Our findings reveal somewhat to 
our dismay that a shift need not neces- 

















sarily be a shift. It may be a “change 
over’, not unlike the game of “musical 
chairs” that we have all played in our 
time. 

What light does our study of wage 
methods throw upon retail employee- 
employer relations? You will remember 
that the 1930 study based its conclusions 
to a large extent, we think, upon a yard- 
stick of value to the employer. As proof, 
I quote several statements from that 
study. 

“The methods of payment show varied 
results in different organizations. Each of 
the systems is being operated successfully 
in some store in which the management 
knows how, and has the administrative 
setting to operate its plan effectively.” 

“An analysis of the basic possibilities 
of the wage systems in effect in various 
stores can not help convincing one that 
there is a chance for the economical op- 
eration of any of these systems. The econ- 
omy depends upon whether or not the 
high volume of net sales can be obtained.” 

“On the question of how the various 
wage plans operate, one is not justified in 
giving the laurels to any one form of pay- 
ment. The results in each plan are spotty. 
They show successful operation in one 
store and less effective results in another. 
The study indicates that stores will not 
get far by merely studying forms of pay- 
ment.” 


“How” More Important Than “What” 


As you see, the authors gave very little 
comfort to the retailer who was anxious 
to hear that one method of compensation 
is superior to all others from the view- 
point of operating economy. Actually, the 
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1930 study showed clearly the fallacy in 
thinking that the method of wage pay- 
ment is most important from manage- 
ment’s viewpoint, and showed equally 
clearly that it is the administration of a 
plan that counts more than the plan. Note, 
however, that each of the excerpts from 
the earlier study were stated in terms of 
value to the employer. 

Today we know that labor unrest 
among retail employees may be due to 
any number of things, not the least im- 
portant of which is the wage method. In 
summarizing the findings of our second 
study, one of the yardsticks which we 
have applied is that of employee reaction. 
This is what we find. 

We find that the straight-salary method 
is predicated to a greater degree than in- 
centive methods upon the whole job which 
the salesperson is expected to perform. 
His wage is not solely dependent on his 
sales production, as is true under the 
straight commission method. Such factors 
as amount and quality of service to cus- 
tomers, non-selling duties, display and 
stock duties, are given equal considera- 
tion. We find further that incentive meth- 
ods tend to nullify any interest or concern 
on the part of the employee in duties 
other than selling. 


Wage Methods and Labor Relations 


In measuring the effectiveness of wage 
method in terms of labor relations, there 
are certain elementary questions which 
might be asked. 

Is the wage method easily understood 
by the employee? There seems no doubt 
but that the straight-salary method is 
more easily understood by employees 
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than any incentive method. If the reader 
has had difficulty in understanding the 
workings of the quota-bonus plan, he will 
have some sympathy for the store em- 
ployee faced with a similar explanation. 
Does the wage method provide the em- 
ployee with a regular income upon which 
he or she can count? This question is 
asked because we know that the farther 
down one goes, into the rank and file of 
any business organization, one finds a reg- 
ular income of increasing importance. It 
is often the difference between meat once 
a day and meat once a week. Here, again, 
one must conclude that the straight-salary 
method wins. 

Seasonal fluctuations in the retail busi- 
ness result in direct seasonal fluctuations 
in employee earnings wherever they are 
paid a form of bonus or incentive. Be- 
cause a department must operate within a 
fixed range of selling cost, if it is to stay 
in business, incentive plans tend to fix the 
quota wage at a level which provides suf- 
ficient area from which to pay bonuses. 
This level can be so low that bare neces- 
sities of living must be covered by the em- 
ployee from his incentive or bonus wage. 
But this is not income on which he can 
budget, or upon which he can count. 


Effect on Cooperation 


Does the method seem fair to the em- 
ployee? Again, the stores paying straight 
salary have the readier answer. The wage 
paid does not depend on management's 
fallability in the setting of quotas or com- 
mission rates. The straight salary does not 
penalize the employee for time spent in 
performing such duties as stockwork and 
display. It can hardly be denied that in 


retail selling, any form of incentive wage 
is contingent upon factors beyond the 
salesperson’s control, such factors as the 
physical facilities in the department, the 
selling location of the salesperson, cus- 
tomer traffic through the several highways 
and by-ways of the department, and ca- 
priciousness of consumer demand. 
Furthermore, there seems no doubt that 
the employee on straight salary is more 
apt to recognize management’s right to 
establish standards of job performance 
than is the employee who is forced to 
share management's risks in the operation 
of a business. Finally, in terms of fair- 
ness, the straight salary permits recogni- 
tion of an employee's attitude toward the 
job and his cooperation with other work- 
ers, since it does not over-stress competi- 
tion among employees for sales produc- 
tion. 
Does the wage method permit the em- 
ployee to solidify his hold on his job? 
Incentive plans create economic pressure 
which in retailing takes the form of 
forced sales. This is inevitable where 
there are quotas to be met and commis- 
sions to be earned. Incentive plans offer 
little reward to the employee who gives 
courteous treatment to the ‘just looking” 
customer. They even make for neglect of 
the customer who is buying an article of 
small price. The customer who is the vic- 
tim of high pressure selling, of discour- 
tesy, or of indifference, is often driven to 
protest and when she does the salesperson 
suffers. His hold on his job is weakened. 
Objective management often finds it difh- 
cult to reconcile incentives with customer 
service. 

A second point concerning the em- 















ployee’s hold on his job relates to job 
training. The employee who is paid a 
straight salary can better afford to take 
time from selling for training-classes or 
meetings. The employee who is paid an 
incentive has the right to resist any inter- 
ruption in the making of sales. 

Does the wage method permit opera- 
ting economies in which the employee 
may share? All incentive plans entail a 
certain amount of expense in figuring and 
maintaining figures on quotas and com- 
missions. Although small, this expendi- 
ture might better go into wage. Incentives 
complicate operation, since they make it 
difficult to transfer a salesperson from one 
department to another, or to experiment 
in new merchandise, because of the effect 
on employee earnings. Furthermore, a 
straight salary insures less competitive re- 
sentment on the part of old employees 
toward new employees. As a result there 
are fewer failures among new employees 
and turnover is reduced. The cost of em- 
ploying and training new employees can 
then be diverted into wage. 


Data Used 


The data drawn upon for the present- 
ing of the above subject is only from de- 
partment stores. The most recent United 
States Census of Distribution lists 141,855 
general merchandise, dry goods, apparel 





and variety stores. Of this number, ap- S tion. 
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proximately only 3%, or 4,204, are de- 
partment stores. It is from this 3% that 
our information comes. _ 

Lest this be considered too small a sec- 
tor of the retail front to carry validity, 
I present another fact from the Census of 
Distribution. It is estimated that the 141,- 
855 stores employ slightly more than one 
million workers. It is further estimated 
that the 3%, or the 4,204, department 
stores employ slightly more than 460,000 
workers. You see, then, that the informa- 
tion which we have is drawn from ex- 
perience in working with only slightly 
less than half of the total retail em- 
ployees. So much for the area covered. 

A second boundary must be established. 
Our experience with wage incentives, or at 
least my comment, is confined to only half 
of the workers in our employ. I refer to 
salespeople. Incentives have been used by 
department stores only sketchily among 
employees in non-selling divisions. When 
we say non-selling, we refer to employees 
behind the scenes, such as office workers, 
building service workers, secretaries, 
stenographers, telephone operators, pack- 
ers and deliverymen. 

A majority of stores pay non-selling 
employees on a straight salary basis. The 
few that do not, provide little material for 
our analysis. We have been concerned, 
then, with salespeople who comprise ap- 
proximately 50% of any retail organiza- 





Qualifications 
for Jobless Pay 


; HE question ‘““Who Has the Right 

4 to Receive Unemployment Benefits” 

has been answered in a variety of 

ways in the fifty-one states and territorial 

jurisdictions having unemployment insur- 

ance laws. There is no requirement in the 

Social Security Act fixing standards for 
benefits. 

In general, most workers in private em- 
ployment are protected by unemployment 
insurance or compensation laws and the 
qualifications for their rights to benefits 
are simple. These qualifications are six in 
number: 


1. The employee must have worked in cov- 
ered employment. 

2. The employee must have worked for a 
covered employer, namely, one who has a speci- 
fied number of employees, for a specified time. 

3. The employee must have specified record 
of earnings in covered employment within a 
limited period prior to the payment of benefits. 


A Man Drawing a Milk Truck to a Dairy 
Will Get No Unemployment Benefits if 
He loses His Job. But a Man Drawing a 
Retail Delivery Milk Truck ina City Will. 
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4. The unemployed worker's rights to bene- 
fits starts after a designated waiting period of 
total unemployment. 

5. The employee, having met the foregoing 
requirements, must be continuously and totally 
unemployed in order to remain eligible for 
benefits. 

6. The unemployed applicant for benefits 
must accept suitable work if offered. 


It might be added that the worker must 
apply for benefits in order that he may 
eventually receive them. 


Type of Job 


Covered employment means all types 
of work except those specifically exempted 
by law. Such exemptions vary among the 
states. However, those of the New York 
Law are typical in most respects. Employ- 
ment exempted from coverage in New 
York State includes the following: 














Work as a farm laborer. 

Work for a spouse or parent (as an indi- 
vidual as distinguished from a corporation). 
Minors employed by parents are excluded from 
coverage. 

Work for a city, county, state, or federal 


government or a governmental agency. A na- 
tional bank is an instrumentality of the Federal 


Government and therefore is not covered. 

Work for religious, scientific, charitable, lit- 
erary, or educational organization not operated 
for profit. 


Many state laws do not provide protec- 
tion for domestic workers. Such employees 
have rights to benefits in New York State 
if their employer has four or more do- 
mestic employees. 


Size of Employed Group 


The number of employees specified in 
the various state laws as the basis for de- 
termining which employers are subject 
to the law, namely, which are obligated 
to pay state unemployment contributions, 
ranges from one to eight. In nine states, 
Arkansas, District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Penn- 
sylvania, Wyoming, employers having one 
or more employees in covered employment 
are required to pay contributions. All of 
their employees, therefore, have a basic 
right to benefits. In two states, Arizona and 
Ohio, employers are required to pay bene- 
fits if they have three or more employees; 
in nine states, Kentucky, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, 
four or more employees; one state, Con- 
necticut, five or more employees; while 
under the remaining twenty-nine laws 
only those employers who have eight or 
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more employees are required to pay con- 
tributions. Thus employees who work for 
employers having less than the stated num- 
ber of employees have no rights to bene- 
fits on account of such employment even 
though the type of work is not exempted 
by law. 

Under the New York Law the em- 
ployer who has four or more employees 
for each of fifteen days within the year 
is a covered employer. The length of the 
period during which the specified number 
of employees may work before the em- 
ployer is subject to the law varies in the 
several states. 

In New York State the estimated total 
number of employees is approximately 
4,500,000 exclusive of proprietors and 
self-employed persons. The estimated 
total number of insurable employees cov- 
ered by the New York Unemployment 
Insurance Law is approximately 3,200,- 
000. The non-insurable employees, about 
1,500,000 in the state, may be divided 
roughly into two groups. Upwards of 
500,000 are employed in exempt occupa- 
tions and 800,000 are employed in estab- 
lishments having only one, two, or three 
employees. 


Amount of Pay Earned 


The third qualification, namely, a speci- 
fied record of earnings during one or two 
years, provides the basis not only for the 
right to receive unemployment benefits 
but also for the amount and duration of 
such benefits. This qualification further- 
more establishes unemployment insurance 
benefiits as a right to the unemployed 
worker in proportion to the length of 
time worked and the amount of his earn- 
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ings. Unemployment compensation is not 
a gift nor a charitable payment based on 
needs. The work record of the employee 
and the reserves which are accumulated 
for his benefit are vital items. 

The requirements for work record in 
various laws differ widely. In New York 
State the requirement is that wages must 
have been paid to the employee within his 
base year equal to not less than eighteen 
times his benefit rate for one week of total 
unemployment. In substance, this is a re- 
quirement of about nine weeks of work 
at his average rate of pay. 


After 3 Weeks’ Wait 


The fourth qualification is that of wait- 
ing period. The waiting period, which 
must elapse before payment of benefits, is 
in most jurisdictions three full consecu- 
tive weeks. The New York requirement 
for waiting period, before the payment of 
benefits according to an amendment rec- 
ommended by the Advisory Council, is 
three full consecutive weeks or a cumu- 
lative total of five weeks of unemploy- 
ment within a year, which weeks need not 
be consecutive. There is also a provision 
in the New York Law, calling for a wait- 
ing period of ten weeks in cases where 
employees have lost their employment 
through misconduct in connection with 
their employment; or because of a strike, 
lockout, or other industrial controversy in 
the establishment in which employed; and 
in any case in which the applicant has 
made a false statement or representation 
with a view to obtaining benefits under 
the Unemployment Insurance Law. 





Absolutely No Work 


The fifth qualification, namely, that an 
employee must be continuously and totally 
unemployed for a specified period, is a 
question of fact which must be determined 
by the employment office. Continuous and 
total unemployment is a definite state of 
affairs, yet the conflict which arises in the 
workers’ mind often throws doubt upon 
his course of action. If the worker accepts 
an hour’s employment for pay he may be 
deprived of benefits under the strict ap- 
plication under the rule which requires 
continuous and total unemployment as a 
qualification for benefit. He may regard 
this requirement as allowing incidental 
employment and thereby accept it in- 
nocently. 

A number of states have recognized 
this problem by exempting incidental em- 
ployment from the disqualifications for 
benefit. Under the present wording of the 
New York Law there is no alternative, so 
that a worker who accepts employment 
during his initial waiting period auto- 
matically foregoes benefits under the re- 
quirement of three consecutive weeks of 
unemployment, and automatically enters 
the classification which will qualify him 
for benefits upon the expiration of five 
full weeks of unemployment which need 
not be consecutive. 

The majority of malingering or im- 
proper receipt of benefit arises out of the 
application of the continuous-and-total- 
unemployment rule. As a means of check- 
ing the unemployment status of the appli- 
cant the administration requires initial 
registration and subsequent reregistration 
at irregular intervals. In addition to ap- 




















pearance at the employment office the ad- 
ministration in New York provides for 
spot check call-ins and for investigation 
by a special staff unit. There is also a 
check through the requirement of signed 
statements that the applicant is still un- 
employed. 

It is probable that no system will com- 
pletely avoid improper claims on the un- 
employment benefit fund. However, dis- 
covery of cases of improper benefit pay- 
ments through such means as herein sug- 
gested and the application of penalties 
will keep this problem under control. 


Must Take Job if Suitable 


The sixth and final qualification for 
benefits is that the unemployed workers 
seeking benefits must accept suitable work 
if offered. Suitable work means that type 
of work for which he is reasonably fitted 
by training or experience. In case of doubt 
the initial decision of suitable employ- 
ment is the responsibility of the local em- 
ployment office manager. Standards must 
be developed to guide him in the reason- 
able application of general rules for the 
determination of suitable employment. 

The qualifications for benefits set forth 
in the various unemployment insurance 
laws as outlined above constitute a defi- 
nition of rights for benefits. The qualifi- 
cations, however, can be carried out only 
through an additional set of administra- 
tive requirements. For example, the New 
York Law vests the industrial Commis- 
sioner with powers and responsibilities 
for determining the procedures which em- 
ployers must follow in the payment of 
contributions and the submission of pay- 
roll data; also, the procedures which the 
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unemployed worker must follow in order 
to establish his rights to benefits as pre- 
scribed by law. The prescribed administra- 
tive requirements must be consistent with 
the intent of the law. 


Borderline Cases 


The determination of benefit rights of 
the large majority of covered employees 
is not a serious problem. The difficulties 
arise out of border line cases in which the 
questions of fact are not clear. Thus, in 
the case of a country estate producing 
agricultural products and selling milk to 
a dairy, the question may arise with re- 
spect to an individual employee. Is he a 
domestic worker, an agricultural worker, 
or an industrial employee? The answer 
must be derived from the nature of the 
work which he actually performs. 

If the employee works in the house- 
hold with three or more other employees 
he is covered as a domestic employee. If 
the employee normally cultivates the land 
or harvests the product he is an agricul- 
tural employee. Likewise, the work of an 
employee delivering milk to a dairy has 
been interpreted as agricultural work. On 
the other hand, if the employee in this 
case, is engaged in the retail distribution 
of milk he is a covered employee, since 
this is not agricultural work. 

The administrative requirements placed 
upon employers, affecting the employee's 
rights to unemployment benefits, are main- 
ly those which relate to the payment of 
contributions and to the reporting of em- 
ployment and earnings data. The employ- 
er is required under the New York Law 
and in most other states to report the 
earnings of each of his employees quar- 





terly, indicating the employee's Social Se- 
curity number. These data, when posted 
and processed in the unemployment in- 
surance administrative offices, become the 
first source of evidence when an unem- 
ployed worker applies for benefits. 


Good Employer Records Aid 


If the employer records are complete 
and correct it is possible to determine 
promptly whether the unemployed work- 
er has been engaged in covered employ- 
ment, whether he has the required work 
record to become eligible for benefits, 
whether he has exhausted his three weeks’ 
waiting period of total unemployment, 
also the amount of his benefit payments 
and the duration of such payments in 
number of weeks. 

Employer records submitted to the ad- 
ministrative agency may be incomplete 
and occasionally may be inaccurate. The 
unemployed worker is not deprived of 
benefits if it can be proved that he has 
earned the required amount of wages in 
covered employment and has met all of 
the qualifications for benefits. In case the 
employee feels that his employment data 
on file in the administrative office, sub- 
mitted by his former employer or employ- 
ers, are incomplete or inaccurate, he has 
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the right to submit additional data and is 
expected to do so in order to justify his 
claim. Through this process there may be 
discovered employers who have not paid 
contributions as required; but as already 
mentioned, this does not invalidate the 
employee’s rights to benefits according to 
the records finally produced. 


Provision for Appeal 


In the event that an employee is dis- 
satisfied with the calculations or rulings 
of the administrative office with regards 
to his benefit rights or the amount and 
duration of such benefits, he may file an 
appeal. This appeal, if in New York State, 
may eventually reach the Unemployment 
Insurance Appeals Board appointed by 
the governor. The decisions of this board 
are binding upon the administration. 

In conclusion it might be noted that 
experience under actual payment of bene- 
fits will serve to clarify the benefit rights 
of employees. This experience will grow 
out of administrative operations, from 
employer compliance and from actual re- 
sults as encountered by workers in the 
state. The system which may now appear 
to be complex will tend toward simplifica- 
tion and clarification, and as it is, it will 
be widely understood and on that account 
more effective in its accomplishments. 

















Delegates Attending This Meeting Com- 
mented on the Entire Absence of Any Anti- 
Union Sentiment. 


Problems Were Dealt 


With on a Straight Matter of Fact Basis. 


Labor Problems : 


Discussion 


tion featured the panel discussion on 

“Practical Solutions to Labor Prob- 
lems’, held December 8, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Personnel Research 
Federation, the Management Division of 
the A.S.M.E., and the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management. Members of 
the panel were: Chairman, G. A. Johnson, 
Personnel Director, Western Electric Com- 
pany; H. A. Cozzens, Jr., Superintendent, 
American Hard Rubber Company; F. M. 
Gibson, Plant Engineer, American Sugar 
Refining Company; J. M. Talbot, Factory 
Manager, S. S. White Dental Manufactur- 
ing Company; J. W. Towsen, Personnel 
Director, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company; F. J. Van Poppelen, Industrial 
Engineer, Remington Arms Company. 


[re interest and active participa- 


Report By 
L. N. Rowtgy, Jr. 


Recorder 


Justifying Wage Methods 


The problem of justifying incentive 
plans to the employees in unionized plants 
was the first subject introduced. In the 
discussion that followed, it was pointed 
out that rate setting for such plans is not 
yet a science; that unions object to many 
of the methods of rate setting, including 
demonstrations and the use of “speed 
artists”; that there is a great need for 
taking the mystery out of time studies, 
and for frank and open discussion of time 
studies with foremen and the men. It was 
also pointed out that the relation between 
rates is as likely to cause trouble as faulty 
rate setting. Changing rates due to new 
conditions or to improvements in tech- 
nology may be troublesome, and should 
be thoroughly threshed-out with union 
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representatives, who must be sold on the 
necessity of the change. 

What management can do to maintain 
efficiency if incentive plans are dropped, 
either on union request or because of 
changes in management policy, was the 
second point raised for discussion by the 
panel. General opinion seemed to be that 
time and motion study work should be 
continued, and that new data plus old 
standards and records should be used for 
scheduling, control, cost accounting, etc. 
There seemed little assurance in anyone’s 
mind that performance on day work would 
equal that on piece work. Something can 
be done to improve conditions, however, 
by educating employees and supervisors 
in proper work methods and trying to sell 
the idea of more production. 


Grievance Procedures 


Unionization has brought a need for a 
definite procedure for handling griev- 
ances, but the panel discussion showed 
little agreement as to the relative merits 
of the shop steward system and the com- 
mittee system. With the committee plan, 
it was pointed out, there are always wit- 
nesses to decisions, committees are apt to 
be more conservative than individuals, and 
frequently enjoy more prestige among the 
men than an individual. On the other 
hand, it is sometimes easier to sell an idea 
to one person than to several, and the 
steward system is likely to be more effici- 
ent and cheaper. 

Talk of grievances brought the state- 
ment that foremen should be trained to 
anticipate conditions out of which griev- 
ances will arise, thus lessening the num- 


ber that have to be handled. This might 
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be part of a move to give back to the 
foreman much of the responsibility that 
has been taken from him in the last few 
years. This in turn means clear managerial 
policies, policies which should be fully 
known to the foremen. 

Talk of putting more responsibility on 
foremen naturally brought the discussion 
around to plans and methods for training 
foremen. The general concensus seemed 
to be that the conference method couldn’t 
be dispensed with, in spite of the cynical 
attitude often taken toward it. Good con- 
ference leaders are needed, and policies 
and reasons behind them should be avail- 
able for discussion. Regular meetings of 
foremen to consider day-to-day problems 
are also extremely helpful where carefully 
run. Labor delegates help educate fore- 
men also, particularly as to relations with 
the men, favoritism, etc., even though 
management does not often take cogni- 
zance of this fact. 

Seniority and Layoffs 

In view of present business conditions, 
the matter of handling reductions in work- 
ing force attracted real interest. As a gen- 
eral thing, unions seem to prefer seniority, 
but in some cases have considered effici- 
ency, fitness and need, falling back on 
seniority when other things are equal. 
Even where seniority is the policy adopted, 
many problems arise in administering it. 
A sound procedure in many cases is to 
put the matter up to the union or to the 
employees, since it is a problem that affects 
them most. 

In the general discussion that followed 
the panel, additional light was shed on 
incentive problems and on the question 














of maintaining efficiency in plants on’a 
day-work basis. Several plans for handling 
grievances were described, and the import- 
ance of written and signed complaints 
was emphasized. It was also pointed out 
that much misunderstanding can be elim- 
inated by committing managerial policies 
to writing and making them available to 
employees. A show of hands indicated 
that most of the companies represented at 
the meeting followed this plan. 

In response to other questions, show of 
hands indicated that most companies 
granted vacations, with pay, to wage- 
earners and that most do not layoff fore- 
men or supervisors but hold them in the 
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same position or demote them to non- 
supervisory jobs for the duration of a 
slack period. 

A question on sharing the savings from 
time-and-motion-study improvements in 
working methods brought an avalanche 
of ideas. These ranged from the belief 
that any saving should be shared with the 
workers, to the more general opinion that 
the best bet was to pass along savings 
indirectly by lowering prices. This was 
believed to be economically sound, and it 
seemed to eliminate the many practical 
problems involved in apportioning sav- 
ings between workers and management. 




























in Furthering Labor Relations Programs. 


Psychology 
zn Industry 


SURVEY of attitudes as revealed by 

comprehensive interviews with 142 

factory employees ranging from 
unskilled through supervisory level furn- 
ishes a picture showing factors that influ- 
ence the industrial relations program in a 
large manufacturing organization. The 
broad implications of this study were: 


Broad Management Policies: Workers 
do not seem to give much consideration 
to broad ideas and management policies. 
There is little knowledge concerning 
these policies. They are indefinite in the 
employee's thinking and hence have 
little chance for critical and fair evalua- 
tion. But any misunderstanding con- 
cerning management policies arouses an 
intense unfavorable attitude. 

Attitudes toward Personal and Simple 
Things: Attitudes towards personal and 
simple things are more important in 
determining the workers’ behavior than 
broad relationships. The worker ex- 
presses his satisfaction or dissatisfaction 


Some Ways in Which Psychologists Have 
Been of Assistance to Business Organizations 





By Ricuarp S. ScHuttz 


Psychological Corporation 


in terms of personal and simple things 
in his job. This may involve personal 
likes in type of product, tools, specific 
duties, and work conditions. These 
attitudes towards personal and simple 
things in combination create a total of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction among 
individual workers. 

Specific Factors: Attitudes of workers 
are in terms of specific factors in the work 
situation. Although these attitudes 
predominate, there is nevertheless an 
influence of inter-departmental and inter- 
unit relationships. The community and 
the personal life of the worker although 
an important part of the factors deter- 
mining attitude, is a highly individual- 
ized problem and does not represent a 
major consideration for management. 


Grievances 


Grievances: Workers express grievances 
freely and frequently and at times with 
considerably intensity. The worker 
‘“grumbles’’ and thinks about manage- 

















ment more intensively in terms of things 
that annoy him rather than in terms of 
what management does for him. 

Immediate Supervision: The immediate 
supervisor is the most potent representa- 
tive of management and influences atti- 
tude to an unusually high degree. His 
personality, his habits, his work, his 
mannerism, his background, personal 
competency, social capability and general 
qualities of personal leadership are dy- 
namic factors in determining the extent 
to which he translates the policies of 
management to the workers. 

Methods: Employees and supervisory 
personnel are more concerned about 
HOW management does things for its 
employees rather than in WHAT it 
does for them. 


Attitude to Job 


Personal attitudes to the job involve the 
following items: 


The feeling that the job has some degree of distinc- 
tion or importance. 

Creating and maintaining a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility. 

Providing a definite incentive system with fair and 
adequate rewards for increased effort. 

Feeling of identification with the department in terms 
of definite loyalty. 

Feeling of cohesiveness in the department due to 
leadership of foreman and assistant foreman. 

Feeling that the particular job represents a useful 
and meaningful step towards the end of a productive 
unit and a knowledge of what it means in the relation- 
ship to the line of production. 

Definite knowledge of person or persons to whom 
workers can address their grievances. 

Some opportunity to carry on social life within the 
work situation and in and around the plant. 

A feeling that during the working hours the job 
allows some social opportunity and furnishes an outlet 
for participation in activities and contact with fellow 
workers. 

Responsibility in control of machinery. 
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Pride in control of a process. 
Opportunity for special distinction in skill, quality 
of work, or in unusual condition. 


Some of the other most important 
attitudes are to such specific items as: 
compensation for accidents, foreman 
safety practice, mechanical safeguards, 
job instruction by foremen, favoritism, 
work shifts, work pace, wages, promo- 
tion, lay off and discharge. 


The trend toward organization of work- 
ers in groups and their corporate dealing 
with management also places emphasis on 
the need for identifying leadership, as 
well as training for an understanding of 
social, economic, and civic problems. 


Worker's View of Good Foreman 


Leadership has been defined in various 
ways, but it is more important to deter- 
mine in what way the rank and file of 
workers define the quality of leadership. 
Their definition ultimately places a prac- 
tical value on leadership in an industrial 
Organization. An analysis of interviews 
with semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
reveals the following characterization of 
a good foreman. 


Keeps men fully occupied without any appearance 
of “driving.” 

Good knowledge of workers’ capabilities and assign- 
ment of jobs in relation to obvious factors such as 
physical strength and technical skill. 

Good teaching methods and systematic progression 
of men through various operations to be learned. 

Insistence upon conformity to accepted rules of shop 
discipline, but willingness to discuss individual cases 
and grievances. 

Insistence upon men meeting production standards 
where fairly set, and avoidance of arbitrary criticism or 
assignment. 

Personal work shows strict conformance to safety 
practice, and insists upon men following safest pro- 
cedures in carrying out their assignments. 
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Checks carefully on waste materials. 

Satisfactory relationships with fellow supervisors, 
reflected in cooperation of other groups. 

Good technical skill with complete understanding of 
the best methods for performing the work of the group, 
and insistence upon quality performance. 

Knowledge of organization and management person- 
alities and sharing of this knowledge with the men. 


Study of Industrial Engineers 


The importance of wages in the labor 
relations program makes the selection of 
time and motion study men of great im- 
portance to the efficiency and well-being 
of an organization. Such men should be 
mechanically inclined, with an analytical 
mind, and with sufficient initiative to 
sense possibilities of improvement, be 
patient, fair, and just, and possess an 
understanding of human relationships. 
There is at the present time no measuring 
stick known whereby we can determine 
the suitability of an individual for time 
and motion study work. 

Recently it was possible to obtain the 
cooperation of a group of time and 
motion specialists in a study of their 
characteristics. In the initial experiment, 
thirty-seven outstanding men from five 
neighboring states participated in the 
project. The group was given a variety of 
psychological tests. It was possible to iso- 
late a number of special characteristics 
covering intelligence, attention and speed 
of perception, perception of form in two 
dimensions, perception of form in three 
dimensions, perception of movement, per- 
sonality, and industrial psychology infor- 
mation. 

Although this study has not been fully 
completed and further data are being 
accumulated at the present time, two de- 
scriptions show the results of measuring 
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the characteristics of time and motion 
study, men. 

Case I. This time and motion study 
man has the strongest qualities in the 
field of personality. This man may very 
well be one who will ‘“‘sell’” time and mo- 
tion study to the rank and file worker and 
foremen in furthering simple work habits. 

Case II. Here we have a man who 
rates extremely high in intelligence. This 
is accompanied by good ability to deal 
with numbers. Such capacity may be most 
suitable in the field of carefully analyzing 
time study results, setting up standards, 
and relating work to cost accounting 
problems. 


Opinions and Attitudes 


Often in trying to understand broad 
industrial relations problems where social, 
economic, and industrial issues are in- 
volved, a confusion between fact and 
opinion is found to be prevalent. 

It is important not only to determine 
accurately the facts, but also to obtain 
data on opinions and attitudes concerning 
these facts. The counter-posing of facts 
and opinions serves as a basis for clarify- 
ing much of the confusion arising out of 
unwarranted opinions and attitudes. 

When attempting to evaluate informa- 
tion in this field, it should always be 
borne in mind that emotional aspects are 
often more important than logical ones. 

Industrial relations, management, and 
many other problems of industrial reori- 
entation and adjustment are due to the 
fact that many groups are responding on 
the emotional level where opinions and 
attitudes play a more important part than 
logic. Many of the problems are neces- 











sarily limited by virtue of the fact that 
they cannot be stated in quantitative terms 
or statistical figures. Within the unskilled 
and semi-skilled groups particularly, the 
responses concerning various attitudes 
and opinions are emotionally toned and 
therefore difficult to control and evaluate. 


Opinions Dynamic 


An interesting experimental approach 
was made in this field by interviewing a 
group of unskilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers in twelve small towns. Definite opin- 
ions were expressed, but with little sup- 
port of facts. In some cases these opinions 
were accompanied by intense emotional 
expression. This study showed that work- 
ers do have opinions but do not have facts, 
and that opinions represent a more dy- 
namic aspect of their daily behavior than 
facts. The need for clarification of this 
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counter-position of facts versus attitudes 
is a tremendous educational problem. 
Results on four items in this study were 
as follows: 


Are fair wages paid? 


ET ae Ved nr plete ee 28% 
Three most important reasons for desire to work in 
a particular company. 


Rank of 
importance 
Better or higher wages............... 
SE hn cies chntenncven sae 2 
Better working conditions............ 3 


Kind of organization most helpful for workers to 
belong to. 


Rank of 
importance 
Lae TIBI oo oi kee akin ecwens seks 
IS So vcs lone see ocr senate 2 
Company Associations .............++ 3 
OEE s. ..é otcredsivetoes eee noes 4 
Three factors which make the cost of living high. 
Rank of 
importance 
Paying farmers not to raise crops....... 1 
FREE us vdieu eshte ctriehteweneamers 2 


High salaries for bosses.............. 3 
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SCOUTING PERSONNEL 


By Harold F. Pote. 


New York: Boy Scouts of America, 1937. 


182 pp. Price $1.00 


Reviewed by Owen E. Pence 


“Scouting Personnel’’ is the newly 
published ‘‘Manual of Human Rela- 
tionships for Local Council Leaders’’ 
which the pervasive Boy Scout organ- 
ization has brought out as a restate- 
ment of its basic personnel philoso- 
phy and as a guide to the appraisal 
processes upon which it relies to 
secure well-qualified leaders for more 
than 36,000 local troops of various 
designation. Asserting that this 
program calls for certifying 240,000 
leaders each year, and that the Na- 
tional Council “‘has always been 
cautious about certifying leader- 
ship’’, the purpose of the manual is 
“to present suggestions covering just 
a little more scientific approach to 
our responsibilities of leadership’. 
The manual has had the security of a 
distinguished committee which in- 
cludes the names of men well-known 
in the field of industrial personnel. 

Boy Scouts of America is one of 
the social agencies which aims at 
citizenship training and character 
education through establishing ‘‘a 
charted course’ for hundreds of local 
councils through recognition, pro- 
gram of activities and personnel. 
Believing firmly in ‘‘guidance 
through requirements’, the organ- 
ization employs for the control of 
its far-flung activities the following 
procedures, which are called National 
Council Requirements: Annual Reg- 
istration, Chartering of Groups, Ad- 


vancement Program, Professional 
Employment, Camping Service, Civic 
Service, and finally, Uniform and 
Ensignia. For each of these items 
there are universal procedures and 
approved patterns, designed ‘‘to pro- 
tect the individual, the local council, 
and Scouting’’ itself. 

This very complete attempt to deal 
with the operating personnel of a 
great organization working among 
American youth, in which there is 
great public interest, will commend 
itself widely. Organizations which, 
like the Boy Scouts, follow the 
general principle of centralized ad- 
ministration will find it possible 
from these many instruments, to 
work out indigenous procedures 
which run closely parallel to those 
presented. 

While the established plan seeks 
to ‘‘provide for a certain amount of 
local autonomy’’ through the par- 
ticipation of troop committees and 
councils in preparing and judging 
appraisals, final decisions are made 
in the head office. This question of 
centralized versus decentralized con- 
trol is of considerable importance in 
all organizations, whether of busi- 
ness, labor or social work. Where 
larger responsibility is placed upon 
the local organization, there is doubt- 
less some cost in the lowering of 
standards. 





